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glory of God and the propagation of Islam, and is signed by us,
the principal ulama and lawyers, in the month of Rajab in the
year nine hundred and eightyseven (987).
A clearer proof could not be given of the high purpose with which
Akbar was motivated. The Jesuit missionaries and fanatics like
Badaouni resorted to exaggerations, if not downright lies, out of
spite and bigotry. Pinheiro's observation that in Akbar's reign the
mosques were used as 'stables and that the leaves of the Quran
were used to wipe dust from children's feet is a lie too blatant to
carry conviction. That the western historians like Vincent Smith
and Wolsley Haig pinned their trust in such sources and drew
gruesome pictures of persecution of Muslims is indefensible.
SuIah-i-Kul was Akbar's motto. There was no reason for him to
alienate, much less persecute, a section of the populatton on
whose support he depended in the main for safeguarding the inte-
grity of his empire. For twenty years after the promulgation of
Din-i-Illahi> Muslim soldiers continued to fight by his side in wars
of extreme hardship, and thus gave proof of their loyalty to him.
Their steadfast devotion to the Emperor also nails to the ground
the highly tendentious observations of western annalists; the latter
were prone to be guided by the testimony of jilted writers; their
presumption that Badaounis and Pinheiros were angels who could
not make an exaggeration, much less tell a lie, is disproved by a
surfeit of circumstantial evidence. Akbar wanted to make friends
of his enemies, not vice-versa. He would not have merited the
honour of being classed among the great monarchs of the world
had he committed even a fraction of the indiscretions he is alleged
to have perpetrated. Din-i-Illahi was a glorious failure. Max
Mueller described Akbar as the first student of comparative reli-
gion; he was also the first monarch in medieval times to recognize
the equality of all religions.
There is, according to Schopenhauer, a boiling point In the life
of man at which all faith, all revelation, all authority evaporates,
and at which he seeks truth by his personal intuition; this is the
stage when he yearns to learn, and also wishes to be convinced.
This is the time when "the leading-strings of childhood have fallen
off, and he wants to walk unaided." Akbar was a high-voltage
rational individual; he could not bring himself to accept such
religious and philosophical theorems as could not be verified by